LIFE OF HEYNE.                               Ill
as tie founder of a new epoch in classical study; as tlie first "who "with any decisiveness attempted to translate fairly beyond the letter of the Classics; to read in the writings of the Ancients, not their language alone, or even their detached opinions and records, but their spirit and character, their way of life and thought; how the World and Nature painted themselves to the mind in those old ages; how, in one word, the Greeks and the Romans were men, even as we are. Such of our readers as have studied any one of Heyne's works, or even looked carefully into the Lectures of the Schlegels, the most ingenious and popular commentators of that school, will be at no loss to understand what we mean.
By his inquiries into antiquity, especially by his laboured investigation of its politics and its mythology, Heyne is believed to have carried the torch of philosophy towards, if not into, the mysteries of old time. What Winkelmann, his great contemporary, did, or began to do, for ancient Plastic Art, the other with equal success began for ancient Literature.7 A high praise, surely; yet, as we must think, one not unfounded, and which, indeed, in all parts of Europe, is becoming more and more confirmed.
So much, in the province to which he devoted his ac-
7 It is a curious fact, that these two men, so singularly correspondent in their early suffeiings, subsequent distinction, line of study, and nigged enthusiasm of character, were at one time, while both as yet were under the horizon, brought into partial contact * An acquaintance of another sort,* says Heeren, * the young Heyne
* was to make in the Bruhl Library; with a person whose importance he could not
* then anticipate    One frequent visitor of this establishment was a certain almost ' wholly unknown man, whose visits could not be specially desirable for the libra-
* rians, such endless labour did he cost them.   He seemed insatiable in reading; 4 and called for so many books, that his reception there grew rather of the coolest.
* It was Johann Winlelmann.  Meditating his journey for Italy, he was then laying-
* in prepaiabion for it.   Thus did these two men become, if not confidential, yet
* acquainted; who at thafe tune, both still in darkness and poverty, could little
* suppose, that in a few years they were to be the teachers of cultivated Euiopes 1 and the ornaments of their nation.'